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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEMATIC VISIT- 
ING AT THE HOMES OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

BY COLEMAN L. NICHOLSON. 


[This is one of the Essays read at the Bi-monthly 
Conference of the First-day School Teachers of 
Philadelphia, held 2d mo. 9th, 1870, at the Mission 
Building, 918 Locust St.] 


It is difficult to determine the importance 
of any one element in First-day school work, 
for the end is not yet. We sow, not reap— 
and who can tell which shall prosper, whether 
this or that. But as even the sower in spring- 
time is given to see in the bursting clod and 
springing blade a promise of the coming har- 
vest, so to us are given such outward and vi- 
sible signs, as awaken a lively hope, that when 
the Lord of the harvest shall thrust in the 
sickle, precious grain may be gathered to the 
Heave nly garner from that part of the field 
in which we believe he has called us to labor. 
And if we are to judge of the importance of 
any one of the appointed means by its appa- 
rent effect in producing these outward signs, 
then by this standard I hold regular system- 
atic visiting by the teachers plays such an im- 
portant part in the work in which we are en- 
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gaged, that no Mission School can be effec- 
tively carried on without it. First then as to 
its effect in filling the benches and sustaining 
the attendance. And here, leaving all theo- 
ries, I shall simply give the statistics of one 
Mission School, to whose minutes I have had 
access, in which, about four years ago, a rad- 
ical change was made in the management 
in two particulars: Ist. All rewards for at- 
tendance were abandoned ; and 2d. A regular 
systematic visiting of all the scholars at their 
own homes was instituted. Now mark the 
result. On the opening of the session in the 
9th month of 1861, a complete system of re- 
wards for attendance was inaugurated with 
an average attendance of 70 scholars. For 
three years this system was faithfully tried, 
and we find that during all that time the 
average for any one month never reached 
100, and at the close of the session in 1864, 
the average attendance for the last month is 
set down at 71—a gain of one scholar. In 
1865, the school was provided with more com- 
modious quarters, with the effect of running 
the attendance up to 118 in the 4th month, 
which is the highest average ever attained in 
any one month under the reward system : and 
it closed in the summer of 1865 with an aver- 
age of 99 scholars—a gain in four years of 29 
scholars. 

The session in the fall of 1865 opened under 
new auspices. Rewards were abandoned en- 
tirely—systematic visiting inaugurated, and 
the former superintendent and his assistant 
having resigned, new officers were appointed 
in their place. Here then we have two ad- 
verse elements, and one as yet untried. New 
officers—no rewards, the adverse, and visiting, 
the untried. And the adverse, as is gener rally 
the case, told first upon the school, till we find 
the average for the 3d month of 1866 reduced 
to the starting number in 1861—70. But 
now the effects of visiting begin to tell, and 
the monthly averages show a steady increase 
until the last month’s average was 148, and 
last First-day 154 were in attendance. Let 
us recapitulate. From 1861 to 1864, with 
regular rewards, a gain of I scholar. Between 
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418 FRIENDS’ 
1861 and 1866, under the same system, the 
utmost monthly gain in four years, 48. From 
1866 to 1869, with regular visiting, 91. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1866, under the same system, 
the utmost monthly gain in four years was 48, 
or about 70 per cent. From 1866 to 1869, 
three years, with regular visiting, the greatest 
monthly gain was 91, or about 128 per cent. 

Whilstacknowledging that the poorest of all 
tests of success in a First-day school is numbers, 
yet we must be forced to the conclusion in this 
instance, that they have a meaning of more 
than usual significance. For at this school, 
in which the Scriptures are taught in their 
simplicity, with no rewards for attendance, 
with no music to attract, with no object teach- 
ing to amuse while it instructs, the most diffi- 
cult of all classes of children to gather, the 
most slippery to hold, and the hardest to con- 
trol, have been gathered in increasing numbers 
—held with a steadfastness which can chal 
lenge any school to a comparison—and con- 
trolled in such order, as led a visitor, conver- 
sant with First-day schools, both mission and 
others, to say, a short time since, on witnessing 
their behaviour under rather trying circum- 
stances, that he had never seen the same num- 
ber of children of any class under as good 
control. Now there must be some influences 
underlying and producing these results; and 
important among them is a systematic visiting 
of the scholars ; forming a bond of attachment 
to the school and the teacher, which I hold a 
simple hour and a half’s instruction on one 
day in the week, however earnest and prayer- 
ful on the part of the teacher, however appre- 
ciated on the part of the scholar, would be in- 
adequate alone to produce. 

The young Arab of the street, recognising 
no connection between his home and his school, 
is apt, if he remains at all, to feel an irre- 
sponsibility for his actions while there, which 
in the First-day school, where coercion is im- 
possible, often leads to a conduct variable as 
his moods, and controlled alone by the moral 
influence of the teacher, for whom, seeing him 
but once a week, and never on a common foot- 
ing, he can have but little warm personal at- 
tachment. But let that teacher search him 
out at his home, inquire into his circumstances, 
know his father, mother, sisters, brothers, en- 
ter into his plans and hopes, his pleasures and 
disappointments, in fact become acquainted 
with his every day life, its struggles, its diffi 
culties and often its victories; drop a word of 
advice here, of encouragement there, and 
Christian sympathy everywhere, and your 
Arab is tamed. He has found a friend that 
feels for him—a teacher that, knowing the 
circumstances with which he is surrounded, 
can sympathize with his troubles and allow 
for his failings,—that has interest enough in 
him—him, a poor street boy, to come and see 
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him. A visit to him from teacher! He feels 
more of a man for it. He has a self-respect 
added to his character it had not before, and 
when he comes to school the next First-day, 
his eye seeks his teacher with a new meaning 
in it. The little Ishmaelite has found one 
man’s hand which is not against him, and 
from against that one at least he lets fall his 
own, and grows anxious to please this new- 
found friend. So in school he is more order- 
ly, respecttul and teachable. 

But there is another and important influ- 
ence upon the scholar, in the impression pro- 
duced om his mind of the reality of a religion 
that can lead to the self-sacrifice that he feels 
and knows a visit to his squalid abode must 
be on the part of his teacher. Children are 
quick of perception, and are apt to see the 
motive that underlies as clearly as the act 
which is its expression. 

The visit has its effect too upon his home; 
it becomes a ray of sunshine among the reek- 
ing mists about him, and he watches for it 
eagerly, and is anxious that he and his sur- 
roundings shall be as pleasant to his teacher 
as possible; so it becomes an incentive to 
cleanliness, and as visit after visit is paid, in 
but few, but very few instances, I am bold to 
assert, will their effect fail to be noticed in a 
cleaner hearth, a brighter window, a more 
orderly and comfortable arrangement of the 
little furniture, a better washed face and bet- 
ter combed hair. 

But the mission of the First-day school 
does not stop at the child. It has to do with 
the parents, and in this part of its work visit- 
ing is especially important. If you would 
draw the parents to the Bible class, you must 
not only give them your sympathy, but show 
it to them. Not only welcome them at school, 
but be welcomed by them at their homes. 
Show yourselves their friends, not only in word 
but deed. Their hearts are already opened to- 
wards you by what you have done for their 
children, and they are prepared to look on 
you as friends; do not disappoint them! 

The way to the mother’s heart is through 
her children, and I think this is especially so 
with the poor. Many of them have ceased to 
hope for great things for themselves. Poverty 
has wrung out life's sweetness. The bright 
colors have faded from their youthful antici- 
pation, to return no more; but hope springs 
eternal, and for their children they fondly 
imagine fame and fortune have yet in store the 
good things that have somehow eluded their 
own grasp; and few are so degraded as not to 
hail with pleasure any effort to elevate their 
children. They welcome to their homes any 
who take an interest in their children, and are 
often open to receive their advice; and this 
is an opportunity which, as First-day school 
teachers, I think we should improve. In the 
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home these opportunities are frequent; in| platform of Christian brotherhood—remem- 
trouble, in sickness, in sorrow, the heart| bering that in that just balance that hangs 
yearns for sympathy. Those of us who have| above, in which we shall all of us one day be 
sat “under the shadow of some great afflic- | tried, there is neither prince nor beggar, there 
tion,” know the preciousness of that human | is bat the undying human soul. 
sympathy that leads some friend to come and| We need to leave our ceiled houses, and 
sit with us in our loneliness. And what an} find in “Earth’s dark by-places” cause for 
opening then does the Good Master make to| humble gratitude to the bountiful Giver for 
point the stricken heart to Himself, the great | our showers of blessings. We need to visit the 
Consoler; to declare in His name that there| poor to learn endurance, trust and charity. 
is still Balm in Gilead and a Physician there.| Endurance, from some poor widow, holding 
This is an influence for which, whether we,use| her household around her, while cheerfully 
it or whether we forbear, we will one day be| doing brave battle with the wolf at the door. 
held responsible. Trust, at the bedside of the sick and dying, 
Do you doubt its potency? Bear with me| where some poor bed-ridden, pain-racked 
while I relate ati incident which came to my|cripple shames our feeble, wavering faith 
knowledge. The father of a scholar of one of| with her unbounded trust. Charity, in the 
our city mission schools, on his dying bed, |self-denying bounty of the poor to the poor. 
was visited occasionally by an officer of the| Do you doubt this last? Listen to one of 
school, and after death had claimed him, and | many similar incidents that have come within 
the wretched room grew very lonely to his| my limited experience, and the annals of the 
wife and child, the teacher visited them occa-| poor are filled with just such. A woman, 
sionally and offered words of comfort and | whose husband had gone to the war, leaving 
sympathy. But owing to engrossing business, her and their three children destitute, was re- 
he was unable, for some weeks, to call and | duced to extreme need by loss of work. After 
see his stricken friends. One morning passing | inquiry into her case, | was brought to won- 
that way, he stopped in. The widow’s face | der how she had survived, and asked her upon 
lit up on seeing him. She exclaimed, “Oh!| what she and her children had lived for the 
sir, I’m so glad to see you!” “I thought you| past week. She said: “ Well, I'll tell you, 
wouldn't come no more.” “I’ve been several| sir. The next day, after giving the children 
times around by your office to see if I could | all there was to eat in the house, I started out 
catch a sight of you; sometimes I did, and|to try and borrow something on this order.” 
once I heard your voice talking to some men ;| (She showed me an order for $2.50 on.a U.S, 
it made me feel light-hearted like, and I told | agent, for sewing done for the Arsenal, not 
Johnny, when he came home, I’d seen you payable until the next week.) “I had just 
and heard you talk.” “Ob! sir, when it gets| moved into the court and didn’t know any- 
so lonely here I can’t stand it any longer, I go| body, but I went up to the end house and 
up to your place just to see if I can see you— | asked a nice-looking woman standing in the 
and then I don’t feel near so lonely.” That} door, if she would lend me a dollar on that 
was eighteen months ago. Last week, I learn, | order—teiling her my children were starving ; 
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she came to his office. Fearing she was in| she said she hadn’t any money and couldn't. 
need, he offered some assistance: “Oh! no,” | While I was talking with her, a man passed 
she said, “I don’t want any help, I just came | into the house. Well, I felt heart-sick, and 
to see you. My heart warms to you; you| went down to the end of the court and looked 
were kind to Bob when he was sick; I can|up and down Christian St., and thought I'd 
never forget you.” Friends, this is an influ-| go down to the river and jump in; I didn’t 
ence we have no right to throw away. See-| dare to go back to my room, for my children 
ing we have it, what manner of persons| were crying for something to eat. While I 
ought we to be in all godliness. Seeing our! was standing there, I felt some one touch my 
footsteps are so watched, how do we need to| shoulder, and there was the man that went 
walk softly all our days. | into the house; and he said, ‘ Weren’t you at 
But if the visit is important in its effect | our house just now asking for a dollar?’ and 
upon the school, the scholar, and the family, | I said yes; and he said, ‘ well, here’s two dol- 
it is none the less so upon ourselves. We) lars I'd put by to get myself a pair of shoes 
need to pause in our career of money-getting, | for Sunday, but as long as a neighbor of 
and social and intellectual enjoyment, to con-| mine wants bread, I can go without shoes.’ 
sider the position we hold to the poor around | That man worked as a laborer in a foundry, 
us, and the responsibilities that attach them-|and had his own family to support. How 
selves to that position. We need to be shaken | does the charity of Stephen Girard, who left 
out of our selfishness and dipt into sympathy | for the benefit of others the wealth he could 
with the poor. We need to throw aside our} no longer enjoy, compare with the self-deny- 
pride of education, of wealth, of position, and|ing munificence of this poor artizan? The 
stand side by side with them on the broad! one may shine here, in marble pomp, for gen- 
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erations to come, as the most splendid gem 
in Philadelphia’s crown of charities—the 
other, unknown and unnoticed here, shall 
hereafter shine as the stars for ever and ever! 
These things we see among the poor, and 
these things we need to see, and learn, and 
feel. In speaking of the importance of visit- 
ing in the First-day school work, I haye pur- 
posely confined myself almost entirely to 
those outward and visible results which we 
might almost call material. But I cannot 
forbear from stating my belief, that would we 
win souls to Christ from among the poor of| 
this earth, we must go at the Master’s bidding 
to their wretched homes; and what I want is 
that we should have our ears attent and our} 
feet ready for the call when it comes to us in- 
dividually, and go in that Christian. faith that 
sees in every man a brother, and reaching out 
to all humanity would gather it to that fold 
in which (if such is the case) we have found 
rest and peace; go in that faith that seeks in 
its actions not for the applause of men—no, 
not even for success, but alone for the ap- 
proval of Him in whose cause are undertaken 
alike its feeblest actions and its noblest efforts. 

I do not wish to be understood as urging 
any to undertake a work to which they have | 
not been called, and for which they are not 
rapacitated. In this, as in all rightly organ- 
ized combined effort, while “one as the sea,” 
we may be “separate as the billows.” As in 
the multitudinous human family there are no 
two faces exactly alike, so with our charac- 
ters, so with our influence, so with the paths 
of our duty—they may all lead to the Pearl 
Gates, but in this world they are distinct and 
separate. 

Each one of us has a mission to fulfill 
somewhat different from that committed to 
any other. It may be in the church or the 
counting-house, the workshop or the street, 
abroad in foreign lands or in the quiet of our 
own firesides, in the ceiled houses of the rich 
or the squalid abodes of the poor; but wher- 
ever or whatever it is, it is our individual mis- 
sion; and let us see to it that we perform it 
with no half-hearted zeal. Each one cf us 
feels and knows that Providence has lit with- 
in his heart a fire that burns not in the 
breasts of other men ; its mission is to light 
and warm some spot in this universe hitherto | 
dark and cheerless: ther let us keep our fires 
burning: let no flood of cares or pleasures 
quench the glowing embers, but let us heap 
on the fuel and keep the flames flashing, if it | 
take the best growth of our lives to do it. 





—t steal nnnete 
TO MAKE GOOD CANDLES. 

Take two pounds of alum for every ten 
pounds of tallow; dissolve in warm water 
before the tallow is put in; then melt the 
tallow in the alum water with frequent stir- 
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ring. This will clarify and harden the tallow 
so as to make beautiful candles either for 
summer or winter use—al most equal to sperm. 
— Miner's Journal. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE QUAKERS. 

The history of the Christian Church has 
proverbially been written in a spirit of po- 
lemica] warfare rather than as an unbiased 
narrative of historical facts. In the present 
condition of Christendom, almost every one is 
a member of some particular sect; and it 
seems impossible for the historian to lay 
aside altogether his theological bias, and to 
bring simply the calm, judicial faculty to 
bear upon the records of the past. Nor does 
Ecclesiastical History fare much better at the 
hands of one who, like Gibbon, professes per- 
fect indifference to all forms of religious be- 
lief. If then snch difficulties present them- 
selves in the way of an impartial history of 
events and struggles, the actors in which have 
not only long ago passed away, but their very 
profession of faith become obsolete ; how much 
care must be needed in attempting to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the position of a body 
of religionists, still moving amongst us, who 
reject the ordinances of religion which are be- 
lieved in as more or less potent by almost 
every other denomination of Christians, and 
whose practices are a standing protest against 
the beliefs of nearly the whole of Christendom. 
For while the Roman Catholic and the An- 
glican must necessarily consider the unbap- 
tized heretic who refuses the sacraments of 
the Church as almost beyond the pale of sal- 
vation, the Evangelical Churchman or Non- 
conformist is scarcely more able to under- 
stand how a body of Christians can set them- 
selves in opposition to what he regards as the 
plain dictates of Holy Scripture. Acknowl- 
edging the difficulties of the subject, we will 
endeavor to trace the causes which led to the 
rise of Quakerism, and to examine wherein 
their successors of the present day agree with, 
and wherein they differ from, the early 
Friends, and in what consists the strength 
and the weakness of the Society. 

That the internal economy of the Society 
of Friends should be a mystery and a riddle 
to the public at large, is not altogether sur- 


| prising, when we take into account that the 


Society has not, for nearly two centuries past, 
been what may be called a “ proselyting” 
body, but has kept itself apart from the rest 
of professing Christendom as a kind of esote- 
ric priesthood. But that writers whom we 
credit with an average extent of acquaint- 
ance with the subjects with which their names 
are especially associated in public estimation, 
should, when they touch upon matters con- 
nected with the Quakers, inevitably fall into 
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the most palpable blunders, is y lene eovenhbe. 
As examples of this proneness to error, we 
may select from a multitude of others the fol- 


lowing examples :—When, about ten years | 


since, a prize of 100 guineas was offered for 


the best Essay on the causes of the decline in | 


numbers and influence of the Society of|« 
Friends, among the unsuccessful and subse- 
quently publis hed essays was one by Dr. Ed- 
gar Sheppard, a physician and surgeon of 
considerable standing. In this 


statement from a well-known work written in 
depreciation of the Society, and not remark- 
able for the correctness of its atatements :— 


“T was assured the other day of the fact by | 


a very intelligent physician who practiced 
among them for twenty years, 
forms me that few of the richer sort live to 


be fifty, but die of a sort of atrophy, their| 
cold blool just stagnating by degrees among | 


their fat. The affection is known in this part | 
of the country (Liverpool) by the name of| 
Quaker’s disease, and more than one-half of! 
them go out so.’ 

If, instead of retailing the second-hand gos- 
sip of a lady who herself acknowledges that 
she was brought up in habitual disregard to 


truthfulness, Dr. Sheppard had compared the | 


rates of life assurance in the “ Friends’ Provi-| 
dent Institution” with those current in other | 
offices, or had ascertained the generally un- 
profitable result of granting annuities on Qua- 
ker lives, he would probably have moderated 
his views on the general unhealthiness of the | 
Society. But unfortunately for Dr. Shep 
pard and his authority, a record of the lon- 
gevity of Quakers is annually published in a 
little work entitled the “ Annual Monitor,” 
which contains a statement of the name and 

age of every member of the Society who has 
died within the year. This publication, be- 
ing compiled from the unimpeachable source 
of the official records of the various “ Month- 
ly Meetings” throughout the country, which 
have been for several generations the most 
accurate “vital statistics” in the country, 
may be taken as perfectly trustworthy, the 
deaths of even the youngest infants being al- 
ways recorded. From these tables it would 
appear that the average length of life among 
“Friends” has varied since 1860 between 
fifty and fifty-five; being about twenty years 
above the average of the community at large. 
One startling result to be derived from these 
tables is that the decade which shows the 
largest number of deaths is not the first or 
second, but invariably the eighth; while the 
number who exceed the fourscore years and 
ten is very considerable, and several instan- 
ces of centenarians could be brought forward, 
the authenticity of which would have satis- 
fied even the late Sir G. C. Lewis or Mr. 


trained by the Society of 


work Dr. |i 
Sheppard quotes the following remarkable | 
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Thoms. Our second example of misstate- 
ment is taken from a recent article in “ Good 
Words” by the Bishop of Oxford, on Sunday- 
school teaching, in which the reverend prel- 
ate gives a table of the number of children 
educated at Sunday-schools under the auspi- 
ces of the various religious bodies throughout 
the country, and places the number thus 
Friends at nil. 
Many of Dr. Wilberforce’s friends might have 
informed him that there is not a town of im- 
portance in the kingdom where there are resi- 





and who in-| 


dent Quakers, in which the more zealous 
|members are not active Sunday-school teach- 
\ers in schools exclusively under their own 
management; that body having a special or- 
| ganization for the promotion of this move- 
ment. 

But a still more striking instance of a 
whole series of remarkable errors and per- 
versions of fact is to be found in a recently 
published volume by Dr. Cunningham, en- 
titled “The Quakers, from their Origin till 
| the Present Time: an International History. r 
| What claims the work has to this somewhat 
| pretentious title, and what degree of depend- 
| ene e is to be placed on Dr. C unpingham’ s$ ac- 
count of the tenets and religious life of the 
Quakers, the reader will be able to judge for 
himself from the following extracts relating 
to the external history and constitution of the 
body, all taken from the same chapter, in 
which hesummarizes its present condition. 
The first statement to which exception may 
be taken is that “ at present a great majoritv 
of the ministers belong to the female sex,” 
and this he attempts to prove by the some- 
what remarkable argument that five minis- 
ters who died during a recent year were all 
women. If Dr. Cunningham had been able 
to show that all the ministers appointed or 
“acknowledged” during the same year had 
been women, the argument would have been 
more to the point. It is on the other hand, 
one of the most remarkable facts connected 
with the recent development of Quakerism, 
that among the young ministers who have 
come forward during the last fifteen years, a 
very large majority have been men; so that, 
whatever may have been the case twenty 
years ago, it is probable that at the present 
time the men preponderate very considerably 
over the women. A few pages further on, 
in speaking of the constitution of the “ Year- 
ly Meeting,” Dr. Cunningham says, “ only 
about 130 of these, however” (the attenders 
of the meeting, ) “are representatives, with a 
right to vote.” Every attender of the Yearly 
Meeting has, on the contrary, an equal right 
to participate in its deliberations; and, as we 





shall explain hereafter, it shows a strange 
want of acquaintance with the practices of 
the Society, to imagine that voting of any 
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kind takes place at any of its meetings. Al- 
most immediately afterwards, another mis- 
take is made in the sentence, “ There is also 
another standing committee, consisting of 
ministers alone, called the ‘ Meeting for Suf- 
ferings,’ . . . it may almost be regarded as 
the executive branch of the Quaker govern- 
ment.” Any authorized work on the consti- 
tution of the Society would have shown Dr. 
Cunningham that “ ministers” constitute only | 
a portion of the members of the “ Meeting for 
Sufferings,” and that its executive powers are 
of thesmallest. In the statement that “there 
is but one Yearly Meeting for Great Britain 
and Ireland,” and in giving the number of 
Yearly Meetings on the American continent, 
the learned Doctor is equally in error. 


(To be continued.) 


<ecpitiaiiaaeenee 

THE ASSOCIATED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
FRIENDS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Met by appointment in the city of Philadel- 

phia on the 19th and 20th of First mo., 1870. 

A minute of the Indian Committee of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, appointing 
Isham Cox and Wm. Nicholson members of 
the Committee, was presented and read. 

Fourteen members were in attendance—all 
the Yearly Meetings of the U.S. being repre- 
sented, except North Carolina. Enoch Hoag, 
Superintendent of the Central Superintend- 
ency, was also present, and made an interest- 
ing statement of the condition of his charge. 

The following report was received from the 
Washington Committee : 

“The Committee to visit Washington re- 
port that four of our namber called upon 
Commissioner Parker in the Tenth month 
last, very soon after the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at Plainfield. 

“ The subjects referred to us were submitted 
to him and fully considered. 

“He promptly granted a change in pro- 
visions in two of the agencies, which informa- 
tion we telegraphed to Agent Tatum im- 
mediately. 

“He also granted two helpers to Agent 
Tatum in distributing provisions, and clerks 
to Agents Darlington and Tatum. 

“The Cheyenne prisoners of war had not 
been released, but the Commissioner promised 
to urge their return upon the Secretary of 
War. They had not been released a month 
ago, when one of our number saw him again. 

“ The requests of the Wichitas and affiliated 
bands, and of the Arapahoes, for separate 
reservations, were declined, being contrary: to 
the new policy of the Government. 





“The discontinuance of the Osage River 
Agency is under consideration. 

“ He had issued orders tor the better pro- 
tection of provisions, goods, &c. 

“ He informed us that when tribes remove 
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beyond our superintendency, they come under 
new jurisdiction. : 

“The request of Agent Tatum for special 
appropriations for farming, &c., could not be 
granted for want of funds, until further ap- 
propriations are made by Congress.” 

The following report was received, and the 
proposition that a Superintendent of Schools 
for the Central Superintendency be appointed, 
was approved and adopted ; and the Commit- 
tee on Education were authorized to take such 
steps as they may find necessary to carry out 
this decision. It was also the judgment of 
the Committee, that the instruction imparted 
to the Indians should be thorough, systematic 
and practical, and all schools conducted 
upon one, and that the most approved and 
efficient plan. And though this may not be 
attained immediately, the object should be kept 
steadily in view. The report is as follows: 

“The Committee charged with the presenta- 
tion of a plan for educational purposes with- 
in the limits of the Central Superintendency, 
agree to report. 

“We have endeavored to obtain the desired 
information relative to the probabilities of 
successfully prosecuting the interesting con- 
cern of educating the Indians. 

“The more we have examined and con- 
sidered the subject, the more forcibly have 
the magnitude and importance thereof im- 
pressed us ; for without education, their civil- 
ization and Christianization must be tardy 
and imperfect. 

“The following tabular statement repre- 
sents the approximate number of members of 
the different tribes ; of children in each tribe ; 
of schools now in progress: of children in at- 
tendance; and of schools needed, and at what 
points :— 

Tribes. Members. Children. Schools. Attended by. 
Kickapoos 305 61 40 
Kaws 699 140 2 
Miamis 127 30 30 


Home ond \ 668 134 10 
Foxes, 

Delawares, 1008 201 40 

Pottawatto- 


mies, 2025 405 1 130 


| Osages, 4369 874 70 


Shawnees, 650 130 
Wyandottes, 200 40 
Munsees 
and 68 25 
Chippewas, 
Quapaws ) 
and affilia- 1000 200 
ted oe 
Cheyennes 
and 
Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, Co- 
manches and 
Apaches, 
Wichitas 
and affilia- 3508 701 
ted bands, oo 
Totals, 33427 6701 


4000 800 


} 14800 2960 
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“Judging from present prospects, it may 
be desirable to open schools in the Spring or 
early summer as follows : 

One for the prairie band of Pottawatto- 
mies. 

One or two among Sacs and Foxes. 

Two or more among Osages. 

Three or four for Kiowas and Arapa- 
hoes. 


Three or four for Cheyennes and Co-| 
manches: 

Two for Wichitas and affiliated bands. | 

“Any plan for educational purposes among 
the Indians of the Central Superintendency, | 
involves, in the estimation of this committee, 
the appointment of a competent and efficient | 
Friend as Superintendent of instruction—| 
whose duties, among many others that might | 
be enumerated, would be to endeavor to 
awaken a greater interest in the minds of the| 
leading members of the different tribes in the 
cause of education; to ascertain the number | 
of children of suitable age to be in school, and 
the probable number of those whose attend- | 
ance could be secured ; to see at what points, | 
for the best interests of the 





rause, schools 


could be established ; to examine the quali-| 
fications of such teachers as may be recom- 
mended by the Committee on Education, and | 
assign them to appropriate fields of labor; to) 
keep himself well advised as to the compe-| 


| 


tency, effective labors, and influence of the| 
teachers ; and whatever else may be deemed | 
necessary to advance the intellectual and | 
moral improvement of the Indians.” 


[Nore.—The above statistics of population fur- | 
nished by Superintendent Hoag, are in part based 
upon actual census, and in part are approximations | 
only. The number of Kiowas, Comanches and | 
Apaches, as stated, is supposed to include ss well 
those on the plains entitled to residence on the re-| 
Serve as those actually there, the latter number- | 
ing at last report between 5000 and 6000. The 
number of children of suitable age to be in school 
is estimated on the basis of one fifth of the entire | 
population. Of the schools now in operation, those 
on the Osage and Pottawattomie Reservations are 
Roman Catholic missions; that for the Sacs and Foxes | 
is taught by a Baptist; that for the Munsees and 
Chippewas by a Moravian; and the remainder by 
Friends. The largest tribes are not yet prepared for | 
schools, their removal to present locations having 
been recent, and dwellings for agents, farmers, 
mechanics, &c., being just now in course of erection. 


—Clerk.} 

The committee for selection of farmers, | 
mechanics, &c., presented the names of the 
Friends approved by them for such services 
in the several agencies. 

A feeling pervading the Committee that 
our responsible work may require the employ- 
ment of a thoroughly competent, salaried | 
agent, the subject was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee, who at a subsequent sitting presented 
the following report :— 

“The Committee charged with the con-! 


sideration of the proposition for the appoint- 
ment of a general agent of the Associated 
Executive Committee, report 

“Their approval of the proposition, and 
recommend that the engagement of such agent, 
and adoption of the salary to be paid him, be 
referred to the Washington Committee, with 
authority to act. 

“Such agent should be a man of large 
business capacity and experience, deep interest 
in the Indian’s welfare, temporal and spiritual, 
and capable of representing the Committee 
and the Religious Society of Friends before 
the authorities and people of the country with 
dignity and power.” 

The recommendation contained in the re- 
port was adopted. 

Information being given that a Council of 
the blanket tribes of the Central Superinten- 
dency has been appointed to be held on the 
25th of Second month next, (since deferred 
to the 10th of Third month), it was thought 
proper and desirable that some of our mem- 
bers should attend that council, and also visit 
such of the reservations and agencies as they 
may find practicable. Thomas Wistar, Fran- 
cis T. King, Edward W. Howland and Ben- 
jamin Tatham were appointed to the service. 
In the event of their inability to visit the In- 
dian country at the time of the proposed coun- 
cil, they were encouraged to do so within the 
approaching Spring. 

The several subjects named below having 
at various times during the sessions of this 
meeting claimed the consideration of the 
Committee, they were referred to the Wash- 
ington Committee, who were requested to give 
them further care, and endeavor to secure 
such legislation and executive action thereon 
as will promote the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of the Indians under our care. 

1. The proposed establishment of Spring 
River Agency and Wichita Agency. 

2. The importance of no officer being placed 
in charge of a military post within the Indian 
country who is not in sympathy with the 
Government plan for the treatment of the In- 
dians, 

3. The importance of the release of the 
Cheyennes held as prisoners of war. 

4. The rules governing traders and traders’ 


| licenses. 


5. The importance of liberal appropriations 
for the agricultural work contemplated on 
the new reservations in the Indian Territory ; 
and for some provision for similar work dur- 
ing the remaining months of the present fiscal 
year. 

6. The importance of amendments to the 
Osage treaty, now awaiting confirmation, 
should the Senate of the U. 8. give the treaty 


| its consideration. 


7. The proper selection of new locations 
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for such of the tribes now in Kansas, as may 
desire to remove to the Indian Territory ; and 
provision by treaty or other legislation for 
such removal, and for the continued undis- 
turbed possession of the soil by the Indians. 

8. The importance of excluding from the 
Indian Territory any whites not engaged In 
the Government service, or in the civilizing 
work authorized by it. 

Condensed from the minutes, 

Joun B. Garrett, Clerk. 


_FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 26, 1870. 


THe Quva.irication.—In last number, 
(page 411,) a valued correspondent says: 
“ We hear complaints of a want of educated 
ministers.” The want of laborers in the 
Lord’s harvest field is an old source of com- 
plaint, and was pointed out by Him asa prop- 
er theme for prayer. But the qualification 
to be prayed for was the single one, that they 
should be sent by the Lord of the harvest. 
To speak of “ the want of educated ministers,” 
might imply that we would wish persons to be 
qualified for the work by a course of theologic 
training. A well-known Bishop unwisely said, 
a few years ago, that Religion was as much a 
science to be taught and learned, as was the 
practice of medicine. The product of acade- 
mic teaching might very possibly be a religion 
without piety and holiness. The minister thus 
equipped might be a zealous laborer and yet 
unsent. He would be educated, but might be 
in the highest sense unqualified. His learning 
might hinder his service, as tending to make 
his hearers theologians rather than Christians, 
expert in dogmas more than attentive to the 
voice which speaketh from Heaven, mindful 
of the teachings of the schools rather than 
heedful of the faithful Teacher who secretly 
says to each individual soul,—* This is the 
way.” 

We want a ministry educated in the school 
of Christ, and qualified afresh for every ser- 
vice by the renewings of the Holy Ghost. 
The channel of such ministry may be an un- 
lettered man or woman, and we have often 
known it effective to the confounding of the 
wisdom of the schools, when it was thus clearly 
manifest that the excellency of the power was 
only of God. If, with an educational standard 
in view, we look over the ministers whose 
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preaching has been most vital and most pro 
ductive of glory to God, we shall in candor 
be compelled to say: “not many wise.” 

The Society of Friends has always valued 
and promoted education. That the rich should 
provide it for their children is regarded as a 
settled duty. To secure it for the children of 
the poor, a query is annually answered in 
every meeting, the object of which is to enforce 
provision for their school learning. If we do 
our duty in this respect, the minds of a!l our 
boys and girls, our men and women, will be 
developed—the masses will be well informed 
—and we shall do well continually to act 
upon the Lord’s commandment: “Pray ye 
the Lord of the harvest, that He will send 
laborers into His harvest.” The work is His, 
and the workers are to be His. His is also 
the right of selection, nor will He err in His 
choosing though He call and commission the 
weak and unlettered. 


**God hath many aims to compass, many messages 
to send— 

And His instruments are fitted each to some distinc- 
tive end.”’ 


The First-day school, too, is an important 
and increasing Christian educational element 
among us. It is not intended asa drill for 
the ministry—but to make a Scriptural use 
of the Scriptures, that all our rising youth 
may be “thoroughly furnished” for every 
good work to which it may please the Lord 
to call them. To all our children we owe it 
as a debt to train them for leading Christian 
lives, and to give them Biblical instruction, 
with the view, as says the apostle, “that they 
may be perfect ’—not by any means that any 
should rush unbidden into the ministry, how- 
ever we may share in the yearning of Moses: 
“Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put His 
Spirit upon them!” 

May the mania for college-bred, man-made 
ministry never reach the “ People called Qua- 
kers.” They have a spring of ministry for 
which nothing different could be an adequate 
substitute. In reference to this important 
work, they have a sound and Scriptural the- 
ory, Which induces them habitually to look 
for living water only to the living Fountain 
—and when the prophets say: “Spring up, 
oh well!”—the people respond: “Sing ye 
unto it!” The ministry which, in freshness 
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of unction and power is wholly independent of 
the teachings of man’s wisdom, is one of the 
most precious helps given by the Spirit of 
Christ to His Church, and is found among 
devout and truly spiritual Christians of what- 
ever denomination, when an unexpected affla- 
tus of Divine power fills the preacher’s heart 
and mouth, supersedes and drives from his 
memory the premeditated sermon, causing 


him to minister as the oracle of God directly 


to the hearts of his hearers. This would be 
much oftener the case, and in larger measure, 
did not a different, and, as we conceive, an 
inferior theory of the ministry induce the prac- 
tice of preaching at stated times, and of lean- 
ing upon the qualification afforded by intel- 
lectual culture. 

Learned men have, throughout the Society’s 
history, been numbered among its ministers, 
and such is the case today. When these 
bring all their gifts into the Lord’s store- 
house and serve with humility, there is a sa- 
cred use for all their endowments. There 
may be, however, let us remember, a snare 
in learning, end those whose intellects have 
been subjected to the highest culture, may be 
in danger of diluting and corrupting their 
message with their own reflections and logical 
deductions, to the real loss of the Church. 
Whilst on the other hand, the ignorant man, 
if he keep not closely to the Divine Gift, has 
his own peculiar danger, and may bring his 
holy profession into disrepute and cause a 
doubt of the high standard, by crude and rant- 
ing declamations and disreputable blunders, 
from which he would assuredly be preserved 
if truly called to the work and closely atten- 
tive to his Guide both in the openings and 
the limitations. For either class the only safe 
rule is to speak as the Spirit gives utterance, 
Without interpolating the message, but hon- 
estly speaking “as an ambassador for Christ.” 


This subject has been treated of to some | 


extent in this periodical. To stir up agein 
the pure mind by way of remembrance, may 
at Jeast be confirmatory, and our correspond- 
ent’s apprehension may warrant our expres- 
sion of desire that whereunto the Church has 
already in the pure motions of Truth attained, 
we may, with continued watchfulness in the 
fear of the Lord, avoiding all self-righteous- 
ness, “ walk by the same rule.” 





Wesrminster Review—“THE QuaKERS.” 
—At the first appearance of this article, we 
recognized its claim to the attention of our 
fellow-members, who would naturally wish to 
know how the Society, to which from convic- 
tion they adhere, is spoken of by those who 
are without. The large space yielded to the 
proceedings of the Conference held in Phila., 
excluded it at the time. On reperusal, with a 
view to presenting an abstract of its contents, 
it seemed better to copy the entire essay, not 
by any means as endorsing the whole, but 
with confidence in the discrimination of our 
readers, who will know where to place their 
dissent. 





It is curious to notice the popular fondness, 
among authors who understand us not, for 
describing our religious Society and discussing 
its character, and to notice how few para- 
graphs are penned that are not marked by 
inaccuracy and strange perversion. The paper 
commenced in our present issue, is not free 
from doctrinal misrepresentations, yet it dis- 
plays an unusual amount of fairness and ot 
acquaintance with our history, principles and 
polity. Many passages must be understood 
as applicable only to Friends in England. 
Himself a Unitarian, apparently, the writer 
fully acknowledges “the orthodoxy of the 
faith of the early Friends on the question ot 
the atonement,” whilst on some points it will 
be seen that he falls into blunders which sur- 
prise us. He successfully repels and refutes 
many of Dr. Cunningham’s misrepresenta- 
'tions. Some further comments may be elicited 
in a future number. 


cstnaslitiiaitiabtabamate 

Arrica.— Whilst we rejoice in the eman- 
cipation of the colored race, and their admis- 
sion, by the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 


teresting to contemplate the certain and bene- 
ficial reaction upon long benighted Africa. 
The complete extinction of the slave trade 
and the settlement of freed Africans upon a 
fertile country bordering the Nile, is a favor- 
ite object of the Viceroy, for which purpose 
Sir Samuel Baker, the famous explorer of the 
sources of the Nile, has been made a Pasha 
and entrusted with the command of a military 
expedition. It is intended to promote agri- 
| cultural pursuits, to check the civil wars that 





ment, to the full rights of manhood, it is in- - 
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prevail among the natives, and “to convert 
roaming savages into civilized colonists.” It 
grates harshly on our feelings as we read that 
peace is to be secured by military colonies, 
and that by such means “ the natives will be 
compelled to live in peace.” Believing in the 
efficacy and moral power of love, we should 
expect peace upon a firmer basis from an 
expedition and from colonies equipped with 
the Gospel of Peace, and fully prepared si- 
multaneously to administer temporal good 
and to publish salvation. But at present we 
allude to existing facts—as, the organization 
in Africa of numerous-civilized governments 
—the construction of railways—the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of the conti- 
nent; from which is anticipated a prosperous 
future for Africa, and that the Christianization 
which has so wonderfully spread in the great 
African island will be followed by the joyful 
spectacle of millions “ stretching forth their 
hands unto God.” 


To CorRrEsPONDENTS.— Several commu- 
nications, both original and selected, lie un- 
perused in our drawer because the Editor has 
not been entrusted with the names of the 
writers. We claim to know the source even 
of selected matter. We repeat the urgent re- 
quest that our friends will write with black 
ink on white paper. For want of this some 
valuable essays have been long delayed, and 
perhaps overlooked entirely. 

FRrIeNDs’ QUARTERLY Examiner No -13. 
—The New Year's No. of this high-toned pe- 
riodical has been received. 

Contents. — Editorial remarks. Harmony of 
Christianity and Science, R. Westlake. True Cross- 
bearing. Anna D. Peet. Church Establishment, J. 
Firth Bottomley. The Parable of the Vine, Thomas 
Hodgkin. The Training of Teachers, 7. Hrvey. 
Address to Archbishop of Valladolid, translated by 
J. T. Betts. The Condition of Perfection, Frederick 
Burgess. A dark page in history, Jane Budge. 
Review of ‘‘ The Quakers’’ in Westminster Review, 
Wm. Ball. Revision of authorized version of New 
Testament, Isaac Brown. The Perfect Law of Liberty, 
F. Frith, Jr. Notes on Italy, No. 2, J. TJ. Rice. 
Correspondence, &. The New Year, S. D. 
Christmas at Ackworth, 1869, S. R. G. Notices of 
Books, &c. 

eh eae YS 
Quarterly Meetings in Third month, 1870. 
(Copied from New York Pocket Almanac.) 
3d mo. 1, Burlington, Phila. Y. M. 
= 5, Hesper, Indiana Y. M. 
- ‘* White Water, Indiana Y. M. 
“ ** Union, Western Y. M. 
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3d mo. 12, New Garden, N. Carolina Y. M. 
as ** Richland, Western Y. M. 
- ‘* Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 
" ** Cotton Wood, ‘ es 
‘¢ 16, Le Ray, New York Y. M. 
‘© 17, Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
** 19, South River, Iowa Y. M. 
* ‘* Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 


- ** Northern, - “ 
‘ce ae Spring River, “ce «e 
‘* 21, Baltimore, Baltimore Y. M, 
‘¢ 26, Wabash, - - 


‘30, Scipio, New York Y. M. 


DIED. 

GARRATT.—In the township of Murray, Province 
of Ontario, Seventh month 11, 1869, Caleb Garratt, 
aged 84 years ; a member of Cold Creek Mo. Meeting. 

CARD.—At his residence in Camden, Ontario, 
Ninth month 22d, 1869, George Card, in the 47th 
year of his age; a member of Kingston Monthly 
Meeting. His sickness was of only a few hours’ du- 
ration, yet he left an evidence that his end was 

ace, 

DORLAND.—At his residence in Ado!phustown, 
Ontario, First month 25th, 1870, Thomas I. Dorlend, 
in the 86th year of his age; a member of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting. . 

CARSON.—On the 4th of Fifth month, 1869, 
Charles E., son of Enos W. and Mary G. Carson, in 
his 3d year; of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

ROBERTS.—Of lung fever, on the Sth of First 
month, 1870, Willis W. Roberts, in the 33d year of 
his age; a member and overseer of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Douglas Co., Kansas. His man- 
ner of life whilst in health was exemplary ; during 
his illness his expressions were replete with faith in 
his Saviour, and his end was peace. 

ELLYSON.—Near Carthage, Jasper Co., Missouri, 
on the 19th of Twelfth month, 1869, Lydia, wife of 
John Ellyson, in the 64th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Springdale Monthly Meeting, Iowa. Having 
endeavored to live a consistent Christian life, she 
was enabled to say, at the approach of death, that 
she was willing to trust her all in the hands of the 
Lord Jesus, and passed away like one falling into a 
sweet sleep. 

HODSON.—Near Cassville, Barry Co., Missouri, 
on the 2lst of First month, 1870, Jane, wife of 
Zechariah Hodson, i+ the 43d year of her age; a 
member of Union Monthly Meeting, Missouri. Her 
bereaved tamily and friends have the consoling be- 
lief that their loss is her eternal gain. 

VAUGHAN.—On the 15th of Eleventh month, 
1869, after an illness of nearly three years, Phebe, 
wife of Matthew Vaughan. in the 85th year of her 
age; a beloved elder of Gilead Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. She had been a resident of Morrow county 
for the last eighteen years, where she was deeply 
loved and respected for her gentle and exemplary 
character, and the spirit of Christian charity that 
animated her daily life. Her numerous relatives 
and friends reverently rejoice in the precious as- 
suratce that, ‘as a shock of corn fully ripe,’’ she 
has been gently gathered to the glorious harvest of 
the just. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


| shall see God.”’ 


CHASE —BUFFINTON.—ROBINSON.—On the 
25th of Twelfth month, 1869, in Swansey, Bristol 
Co., Mass., Content R., widow of the late Eber 
Chace, of Swansey, in her 63d year. 

On the 3d of First month, 1870, at the same place, 
Ruth B., second wife of Joseph Buffinton, in her 61st 
ear. 
. At Fall River, Mass., on the 8th of First mo., 1870, 
Phebe Robinson, in her 69th year. In this dispen- 
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sation of Divine Providence, the three above named 
persons (sisters), all members of Swansey Monthly 
Meeting, were called home within three weeks of 
each other, their funerals occurring on the Fourth 
day of three successive weeks, at Friends’ meeting 
house in Somerset, Mass. 

BUFFINTON.—At the residence of his son-in- 
law in Fall River, Mass., on the 2d of Eleventh 
month, 1869, Moses Buffinton, of Swansey, a much 
valued member and overseer of Swansey Monthly 
Meeting, Mass., which meeting he left his home to 
attend but a few days previous to his death, and be- 
fore the hour had arrived for its convening he was 
taken suddenly with the illness which resulted in 
his death, 
short sickness, he was enabled through 
mercy to maintain that Christian fortitude and pa- 
tience which the Lord's children are permitted to 
realize in their last hours. 


BUXTON.—At Peabody, Mass., on the 29th of | 


First month, 1870, John Buxton, in the 75th year 

of his age ; an esteemed member of Salem Monthly 

Meeting. His friends have the comforting assurance 

that he was prepared for the change. 

i rtreinentinnnim nat 
WANTED, 

A competent Friend to act as Superintendent of 
Education within the limits of the Central Indian 
Superintendency. His duty is in part to awaken a 
greater interest among the Indians, in the import- 
ance of their civilization, Christianization and edu- 
cation ; to ascertain the most suitable points for the 
establishment of schools ; examine the qualification 
of such teachers as may be recommended to him by 
the Committee, and if found competent assign them 
to their appropriate fields of labor; and to have the 
general oversight of all schools within the said Su- 
perintendency. 

For further particulars apply to any of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, as following :— 

Geo. K. Jenkins, Chairman, Mt. Pleasant, J¢ffer- 
son Co., O. Benj. H. Wright, Plainfield, Indiana. 
David Hunt, New Providence, lowa. Edward Earle, 
Worce ster, Mass. 

Received For Acvxery Frerpmex.—Trenton, $5 ; 
Wilmington, $10; Haddonfield, $1; Newport, $6; 
Vine St., Philad., $5; Ypsilanti, $35; Howard Co., 
Md., $32; S. F., New York, $5; A. W., New York, 
$1; Worcester, $1; Jobuston, R. L, $1; North- 
bridge, Maas., $5; Fall River, $5; Belgrade, $1 : 
Vassalboro, $10; Locust St., Philad., $5; Cabinet, 
Pa., $1; Cambridge $1 (and $1 for N. C. Schools); 
Boston, $1; New Bedford, $3; 15th St., Philada., 
$2.50; Sandwich, Mass., $55 ; Pawtucket, $5; Hol- 
lidaysburg, 50c.; Marion, Ind., $5; Albion, R. L., 
$1; New Bedford, $4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Howrsvitte, Warker Co., Texas, 24 mo. 7th, 1870. 
Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—Prompted 
by a desire that Friends, individually and as 
Society, may fulfill their mission by occu- 
pying their share of the many and great mis- 
sionary fields now open and inviting them to 
enter, [ am induced to write a brief statement 
of the one in which my wife, daughter and I 
are now engaged, thinking that, if presented 
to Friends at large through the Review, others 
might feel called to enter the same field. 
While we were engaged in connection with 


Although a great sufferer through his | 
Divine | 


(ae Miss., last spring, a citizen of Hunts- 


ville, Texas, George W. Grant, who had cel- 

| onized his former slaves in the vicinity of the 
latter place, and was desirous to have them edu- 
cated, was induced, by information received 
from a white citizen of Jackson, to call on us 
| to try to get us to open a school in his colony, 
|giving Friends a decided preference, though 
| he had known little or nothing of the society. 
| During the summer we published informa- 
\tion of this opening, hoping that the right 
| qpes might be found to fill it. Though many 
Friends felt much interest in the concern, 
none found the way quite clear for them to 
engage in it; and after receiving several let- 
ters from G. W. Grant, expressing a deep 
sense of the importance of having the freed- 
men properly educated, and representing 
Texas as a great field for missionary labor; 
and also expressing a particular desire, in 
which he was seconded by the best white citi- 
zens of his county, that Friends would occupy 
it, the conviction became fixed in our minds 
that it would be right for us to go as pioneers. 
Accordingly, without the care or support of 
any society or organization, but with the cor- 
dial approbation of our Monthly Meeting, 
(Damaseus, Ohio,) and our friends individual- 
ly, we left our home the 2d of 12th mo., and 
after an interesting and pleasant journey of 
over two thousand miles, by the route we 
travelled, we arrived in safety at our point of 
destination, where we met a cordial welcome 
from both white citizens and freedmen. 
Though the latter had been disappointed, de- 
ceived and influenced by bad advisers, till 
they had become discouraged and distrustful, 
and afraid to take the advice of those who 
were truly their friends, and had about re- 
solved never to trust a white man again, yet 
they concluded that they might trust us. 

Both parents and children manifest great 
interest in week-day and First-day school, 
which we opened early in 1st mo. The pupils 
are making very encouraging progress in both. 

Considerable desire has been expressed for 
white schools taught by Friends, in Hunts- 
ville, and other places a considerable distance 
from here; but we are not yet prepared to 
give definite information on this subject. 

But it is not in schools for literarv and re- 
ligious instruction, only, that missionary work 
can be performed. The farmer, mechanic and 
storekeeper might each be a practical, efficient 
missionary here in the colony, and at the same 
time do well pecuniarily. The age of one 
horse, wooden mould-board ploughs, and other 
implements to correspond, is not past; and a 
great benefit would be conferred on the 
country by the introduction of improved 
farming utensils, and a thorough system of 
agriculture. A merchant, with a commission 











Ohio Yearly Meeting Freedmen’s School at|from some northern agricultural implement 
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company, would, no doubt, sell a great many 
such implements. And by furnishing an op- 
portunity for the citizens of the colony and 
adjoining neighborhoods to sell their produce 
and buy goods at fair prices, we think would 
command a large share of patronage; and 
besides saving the people a great amount of 
time, now consumed in going several miles 
further, to Huntsville, might, by keeping 
them from places where intoxicating drink is 
sold, prevent much drunkenness and waste of 
money. And no other person would have so 
good an opportunity to advise the freedmen, 
with regard to the economical expenditure of 
their money, (which is very much needed,) as 
a conscientious store-keeper, who would be 
governed more by a missionary spirit than a 
desire to make money. A thorough black- 
smith, and wagon-maker, we think, would find 
plenty of business, and furnish a much need- 
ed opportunity for young men to learn useful 
trades. Any of the above, if approved mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, would receive 
considerable encouragement from G. W 
Grant. And if the Lord of the vineyard 
would send out such laborers, we would be 
very glad to see them. 

The soil and climate are well adapted to 
the growth of sugar-cane, cotton, corn, fruit, 
&c.: the culture of all of which, except cot- 
ton and corn, is very much neglected. 

Good well and spring water are abundant. 
The land is rolling, timbered chiefly with oak 
and pine. The weather, since we came, has 
seemed like one continuous, delightful spring ; 
tem perature ranging, most of the time, between 
32° and 75°; varying frequently and some- 
times rapidly. It is said to have been milder 
than the winters often are. 

Judging from the physical character of the 
country, and the representations of the inhab- 
itants, we think it not very sickly. We hear 
of congestive chills having prevailed to some 
extent, and other milder forms of malarious 
diseases are common, but not peculiarly so. 
Yellow fever visited Huntsville two years ago 
—said to be the only time. 

Considerable interest is manifested among 
the white citizens in becoming acquainted with 
Friends’ principles, and more of our publica- 
tions than We were able to bring with us might 
be used to good advantage. 

We think there is much openness for the 
reception of Gospel principles. And if any, 
on whom necessity is laid to preach the Gos- 
pel, are called to do so in this field, we hope 
they will obey the call. 

Truly thy friend, Epwarp WILLIAMs. 

West Brancn, lowa, 24 mo. 6th, 1870. 

Our (Springdale) Quarterly Meeting has 
just passed. We feel that it has been an oc- 
casion signally blessed. Christ has been ex- 
alted through the ministry of the Word, and 


.| dedicated laborers! 


His memorably manifest Presence in our 

midst, as our atonement for sin, our present 

light and life, and our hope for the future. 
East Tennessee, 24 mo. 6th, 1870. 

1 suppose you are hardly aware of the 
startling fact that less than half of the women 
in this country can read intelligently. Under 
these circumstances, it is hard to estimate the 
value of such a school as this [at Friendsville.] 
There are 60 now in attendance, some 45 of 
them boys. The dear girls are put to spin- 
ning at 10 or 11 years of age; the women 
spin, weave and make all the clothes, bedding, 
&c., which leayes them little time for literary 
pursuits, even if they could read. Many are 
looking towards Frienés—some good families 
are joining us. I have just returned from 
Knoxville. where three families joined us 
some time since. Much interest is excited, 
and meetings very large and solemn. I think 
the condition of the public mind is similar to 
what it was when George Fox commenced his 
labors. What need there is now of earnest, 
How few are willing to 
make the needful sacrifice as did our early 
Friends! . é ‘ ° ‘ 

To-morrow will be our Monthly Meeting. 
More than twenty applications for membership 
have been referred from the Preparative to 
the Monthly Meeting. You can form some 
sense of the great responsibility we feel resting 
upon us. Our only hope is in the help of 4 
greater than mortal aid. We are much in 
need of doctrinal works, . . ‘ 

[ This letter was not meant for publication.] 

Trenton, 2d mo. 13th, 1870. 

In answer to the suggestion of E. M. Dor 
land, I enclose $5.00, my own and my chil- 
dren’s mite for the Hungry Freed-people; 
and I trust many may feel their hearts 
warmed by the love of God to contribute of 
their abundance, and that even “ the poor 
widow’s mite” may not be withheld, as the 
Lord can bless the little, if given in the 
name of a disciple, as well as the much. 
We have been deeply interested of late 
in the Review, containing, as it has, s0 
much to strengthen and encourage the feeble 
laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, to go on 
in faith, trusting to the great Husband- 
man to bless the seed. The tidings which 
come to us from the North, the South, and 
the great West, are calculated to raise in our 
hearts grateful praise that the Lord has again 
condecended to visit this people with the out- 
pouring of His Holy Spirit, and that “daily 
are added to the church such as shonld be 
saved.” Surely, if our manner of worship is 
in accordance with Seripture,—“ in spirit and 
in trath,”—we should desire that others might 
come and partake with us of its benefits. The 
command was, “ Let your light so shine, that 
others seeing your good works (or ways) may 
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glorify your Father who is in Heaven” 
Sines not we as a Society kept our light so 
much covered up, for fear that others shonld | 
see it, that it has became nearly obscured 
from our own view? But blessed be the 
Lord that He has again visited us and given 
the command to go forward. May we be 
faithful, and witness an enlargement of our 
borders and our stakes strengthened. 





FatRFIeLp, Onto. 
I may add that since the information given 
in my last [ see No. 21, page : 29) 


321] the number 
of applicants for membership in Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting 


now pending, reaches 50. 
In our Quarterly Meeting (just over,) it was 
stated that 150 members had been received, 
by request, 
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doctrine, loosens it from its Seriptural basis, 
either in narrowing it to anextreme point, orin 
expanding it. to the breadth of ratioualistic 
theology. This author would seem to reduce 

it to a plastic theory, capable of taking a phil- 
osophic form, and thus of finding acceptance 

with the merely intellectual, and ‘also of being 
moulded just as human wisdonr may p jlease. 
Attempts like this are nothing new: they rise 
from age to age, to interpret true doctrine into 
spurious spirituality, or to fuse it with a phi- 
lgsophy_ falsely so-called, or to conform it to 
the spirit of the times. They still spring from 
that wisdom of the world which is foolishness 








| 
| 
i 
| 


with God and with those taught of Him,— 
that very wisdom by reason whereof He was 


since the previous Meeting—of | not known, and is not known by the world. 


course not including the applic ations still un-| Non tali auxilinm—not by such means, how- 


der consideration. A meeting is to be opened 
this month under care of a committee, at 
Londonderry, east of the Sciota River. I 
am glad of the increase of subscribers for the 
Review in this Quarte r. 
sient 
THE WRITINGS OF EARLY FRIENDS 
FAIRLY CONSTRUED. 

(By Wa. Batt, in a paper in Friends’ Q. Examiner.) 

The early Friends, by whom we are often 
judged, were, in general, simple-minded men, 
who wrote much and promptly in their 
prisons from present feeling, aud should be 
liberally construed accordingly. Their abun- 
dant writings were the outpourings of full 
hearts to their contemporaries, not the fabri- 
cation of voluminous creeds for their suc- 
cessors. Nor can they be fairly interpreted, 
unless we remember that they assumed, and 
naturally assumed, themselves to be a com- 
pany of believers, since they were standing 
the test, and all who joined them must have 
stood the test of fiery persecution. It would 
not be easy to decide to what amount this 
single fact tinctures their teachings, and has 
brought their doctrine into question; nor to 
what extent it deprives their language of 
suitability for adoption under the present 
greatly altered circumstances of our Church. 
But, nevertheless, true doctrine runs, like a 
golden thread, throughout its history, how- 
ever much, from the fact just mentioned, it 
may pre-suppose belief of the truth, and may 

thus summarised in a few Scripture words: 
“Ye need not that any man teach you, but as 
the same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
(pertaining to life and godliness,) even as it 
hath taught you ye shall abide in Him, with- 
out whom ye can do nothing.” 
revival of primitive, and not the bringing in 
of perverted Christianity. 

For this doctrine, and the carrying out of 
it in practice, the first Friends contended, 
labored and suffered. He greatly wrongs 
their memory who, professing to uphold their 


TO BE 


ever popular, can a Christian church be en- 
larged. Only by lively stones, built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the Head Stone of the 
Corner. Nearness to God through Him 
makes lively stoues in the spiritual house, 
and diversities of gifts by the same Spirit, (no 
one exacting that another should be trained 
and led just as He had been,) furnish and 
compose the spiritual sacrifices acce ptable to 
God through Jesus Christ. Such a spiritual 
house, such a Christian church, is strong, not 
| by its breadth, but by its depth. Its st rbility 





This was the | 


lies not in its wide ning on the surface, but in its 
foundation on the Roe k of Ages. 
eilbasihaaactlasal 
WITHOUT “CEASING. 
1 Tugss. v. 17. 

If we have not grace enough, it is be- 
cause we do not pray enough. True it is we 
need not strive to move God to com passion 
and extort, as it were, by our prayers, the 
blessings which He has promised. Very far 
from it. He is every minute communic ating 
Himself to us ; in every word He holds forth 
Christ and every good thing to us. 


PRAY 


But we 
must always have a soul hungering after Christ 
and by incessant prayer stretch out the hand of 
faith to receive Him. This is chiefly to be un- 
derstood of the inward desires and groanings 
of our spirit; but we must not omit to pour 
out our supplications daily, as often as we can, 
by words; else our secret mental prayers, at 
last, may become so secret as to cease entirely, 
Prayer is the breath of the soul, the vital 
evidence whereby we know of its health and 
life, and without which it must quickly die, 
| O for grace to pray without ce asing, and thus 
enjoy incessant communion with God! 
Holy Father, lend an ear, 
While I sue in Jesus’ name ; 
Surely Thou wilt kindly hear, 
Since I bring no human claim ; 
Let me for adoption stay, 


Only give me power to pray. 
Grant me comfort, or deny ; 



















































































































































































































































Visit, or from me depart ; 
Only let ‘Thy Spirit ery 
Abba, Father, in my heart; 
Abba, Father, would i say, 
Only give me power to pray. 
ste a 


_YOU TH'S DE P. ARTME NT. 


JOHN EDWIN BROWN. 

(Concluded from page 415.) 
At the end of the vacation he returned to 
school, accompanied by one of his sisters. 
He now became seriously indisposed ; and 








for him to return home. At length he be- 
came so weak, as to be entirely confined to 
his bed. The doctor who attended him did 
not however consider his case as hopeless, al- 
though he was known to be suffering from 
atrophy. 

Those who saw this dear child in his last 


illness aver, that the beautiful expression of| 


his sweet countenance will never be forgotten 
by them; the light which gleamed in his 
eyes, his delicate, almost transparent hands, 
and his little skeleton-like form. His suffer- 
ings at times were acute, and of long dura- 
tion: but various Friends who visited him 
remarked, that it was regarded by them as a 


privilege, to have witnessed his patience, his | 


faith in his Saviour, his love to his friends, 
and his touching gentleness. 


In the earlier part of his illness, he occu-| 


pied himself much at times with his wool- 
work, and his pretty inventions of various 
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ichange awating him. 
not improving in health, it was thought best | “ 
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found much amusement in embroidering two 
birds—one larger, one smaller. Having at- 
tempted one day to put a few stitches into the 
larger bird, he said to his mother, “I have 
done five stitches, but I can do no more,” 
7 Not now, my darling,” she replied, “ not to- 
day.” “No, never again, mother dear! [ 
could not tell thee this before, because I 
knew it would grieve thee; but I know I 
shall not get well again, and oh! I long to 
go!” After this, the mother and son used 
frequently to converse regarding the solemn 
His great desire was 
to go.” He yearned with his whole soul to 
be with his Saviour. And this yearning be- 
came ever stronger, as the end approached, 
Many times the affectionate watchers around 
his bed, believed that the last moment had 
arrived. On one of these occasions, after 
great trial of pain, the little sufferer flung 
his arms around his mother’s neck, and al- 
most vehemently besought her “ to let him 
go,”—he did “so long to go,”—and he seemed 
to imagine, that in some mysterious w way, her 
strong ‘affection held him, as it were, to the 
ea arth, and retarded his release. 

His sufferings seemed to widen his sympa- 
thies with others, and not alone did he be- 
come more than ever thoughtful of those 
about him, and solicitous to save them fatigue 


” 


land trouble, but he sought in his childish 


way to alleviate any suffering of which he 
heard, so far at least as it might be in his 
power. 

On one occasion a Friend, who called to 


kinds; making little souvenirs for his nume- | see him, told him of the extreme destitution 
rous kind friends. He also read a great | in Finland, where hundreds of children were 
deal; the Bible always remaining the book | suffering from want of food, to relieve which, 


dearest to his heart, and the one he constant- | 


ly turned to. He was one day visited by a 
teacher from his school, who brought him 
several books which had been left behind. 
One of his sisters took them up to her brother; 


and when he saw them, large tears gathering | 


in his eyes, he said he felt himself grown too 
weak to readthem. The sister, hearing this, 
sat down by the bed-side, and burst into 
tears. He sought to console her, by saying 
he was going to Heaven, “where he should 
see his dear father and Nelly.” The sister 
asked him if he felt afraid to die. He paused 
for some little time, and replied, “I think 
so! I have been so wicked; and yet I know 
that Jesus died for me. Only it must be so 
hard to die.” He then requested her to pray 
for him aloud; and she was about to do this, 
when the approaching steps of the physician 
were heard. A few days later, when asked 
if he still felt afraid to die, with a sweet 
smile he exclaimed, “ Not now! Oh, I long 
to go!” 

It was, however, a considerable time before 
he could express this to his mother. He had 








her husband was then collecting money. 

Johnny evidently thought much of this, for 
though he said nothing to his mother or sis- 
ter on the subject, yet he inquired if the 
Friend would aot come again. As he men- 
tioned this several times, his affectionate 
mother, desirous of gratifying him, sent to 
request the Friend would call,—not at all 
apprehending his motive. When he was told 
that, in compliance with his request, she was 
in the house, he asked for his purse. “ There 
is nothing in thy purse,” his mother said. 
But he replied, “ ‘Yes, there is, dear mother; 
please give it me.” The F riend , entering the 
room, said, “ Well, Johuny, what dost thou 
want with me, dear?” He then opened his 
little purse, and taking out a bright new shil- 
ling, (a gift to him in ‘the time of his health,) 

handed it to her, saying, “I wish to send this 
to the starving children in Finland. It is 
very little, but it is all I have.” “ This very 
shilling, Johnny ?” she asked. “ Yes, please, 
that very shilling.” And, surely, though that 
individual shilling might not go to the fam- 
ishing children of Finland, and his mite could 
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at best do but little, yet the small gift of this 
loving child-heart would, in the sight of God, 
be an offering of great value. 

To the last, so long as he retained sufficient 
power to speak, he was full of gratitude to- 
wards his affectionate nurses. His tender 
solicitude regarding his mother remained to 
the very end; and he not unfrequently re- 
marked, how much joy he had anticipated, 
in all the comforts which he had hoped to 
afford her when he was growna man. His 
mother once seeing him in much suffering, 
exclaimed, “Oh, that I could bear my John- 
ny up to Heaven’s gate in my arms!” “ Not 
in thy arms, mother dear,” he replied, “ but 
in the arms of Jesus would I be borne 
thither!” 

Prayer continued throughout his illness, 
as in the time of his health, to be his unfail- 
ing resource, both for others and for himself. 
He used frequently to ask for the prayers of 


—_—— 





the family, and would request all to kneel | 


down around his bed, and unite with him in 
supplication tothe beloved Saviour. Indeed, 
after death, his tiny hands were discovered 
pressed together, palm to palm, in the atti- 
tude of prayer. In prayer the young spirit 
appeared to have quitted its worn-out taber- 
nac ~ and entered upon life eternal. 

A day or two before the close, an aged 
Friend, much beloved by the child, paid him 
a visit. The little invalid lay upon his bed, 
so pale and so calm, in the hushed chamber, 
that the Friend, leaning over him, ims agined 
that the soul must have departed. 
questioning this aloud, when the child opened 
his large clear eyes. “Thou art nearly 
home ?” remarked the Friend. Johnny nod- 
ded his head. “ Though [ walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil,” the visitor said softly, “for Thou art 
with me.” Again the child responded by a 
gentle nod. He was too weak to utter a word. 
The Friend, on taking leave, observed that he 
should have liked once again to have shaken | 
that “dear little hand;” and the little hand was 


stretched across the bed, to grasp the palm of | 


his aged visitor. At length the hour of re- 
lease arrived, and the patient sufferer sank | 
into his last rest peacefully, as a babe falling 
asleep upon its mother’s bosom. 

Assuredly this dear child was one of those | ‘ 
blessed ones, of whom our Saviour spake) 
when He said, “Suffer little children to come 
unto Me, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


For Friends’ Heview 
BELIEVE AND CONFESS. 
O Saviour, dearest Friend ani Guide, 
Whose bounty all my debt supplied, 
And opened mercy’s portal wide! 
Believing, confessing, —confessing, believin, 
Thy great love receiving, 
I cling to thy side. 


He was} 
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O soul, illumed with heavenly flame ! 
Unsaved alone,—the Sufferer came 
To be thy joy and not tby shame,— 
Confessing, believing, —believing, confessing, 
Thy duty is pressing, 
Oh, speak of his name. 


© brother, yearns my soul for thee! 
Sweet providence for thee and me, 
Sin fettered, Christ hath made us free. 
Confessing believe him,—believe him confessing, 
In hope of his blessing 
Come taste thou and see. 


So Saviour, soul, and brother, one 
Iu three-fold thread of love are spun: 
Three blending chords in unison. 
Believing, confessing, —confessing, believing, 
By faith closer cleaving, 
Our heaven is won. 
2nd mo. 10, 1870. 


os —- +6 -—— — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fureion Intsuuicence.—Advices from Europe are 
| to the 21st inst. 


Great Britarm.—On the 15th, W. E. Gladstone 
introduced in the House of Com mons a bill for land 
reform in Ireland, providing for the security of 
tenure, facilities for the transfer and purchase of 
land, and for loans to tenants desiring to buy, and 
to landlords to enable them to reclaim waste lands. 
Improv-ments giving increased value to land are to 
be paid for; evictions for non-payment of rent are 
to bar all claims against tenants. Notices to quit 
are to give the tenant one year’s time from the end 
of the current year. The new law is to be adwinis- 
| tered by a court of arbitration. In his speech on 
introducing the bill, the Premier said the necessity 
| for the settlement of the land question was generally 
|} admitted, and he heped all parties would unite in 
favor of the proposed reform. He said that during 
the last ten years, while the value of labor had re- 
mained stationary, the cost of living had increased, 
| and the progress of Ireland had been checked. In 
the west of Ireland, where the tenant was least se- 
cure, the value of land had not doubled in 90 years, 
while in England it had trebled within that time, 
and in Scotland, where the tenaut was most secure, 
it had increased six-fold. The Irish members, it is 
said, have all agreed to support the bill. On the 
17th, W. EK. Forster presented a bill providing for 
elementary education in England and Wales. It 
| proposes to divide the couutry into educational dis- 
| triets grants are to be made under certain condi- 
| tions, to be ascertained by inspection, and where 
| needful, compulsory rates will be imposed to supply 
| any deficiency of aid from the State ; local inspectors 
to be elected; parents, when able, to pay school 
fees, but all others to receive free tickets admitting 
| their children to schools ; in every poor section, eda- 

cation to be entirely free. Notice had been given 
also of bills to relieve the bishops from attendance 
| in Parliament, and to reduce the rates of postage. 

It was denied, on behalf of the government, that 
negotiations had been entered into for the renewal 
of the commercial treaty with France. 
| The weather, for the week preceding the 16th 
| inst., had been unusually cold, not only in England, 
| but throughout Kurope. 


Cc. E. P. 





| France.—Seven journals of Paris had been official- 
| ly warned in the week ending with the 16th. Ser- 
| eral editors had been sentenced to fine and impris- 
|onment for violations of the press laws, and one 
| publisher, for *‘ publishing false news,’ to two 
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months’ imprisonment and a fine of 500 francs. Of 
the persons arrested during the late riots, who have 
thus far been tried, those convicted of carrying arms 
have been sentenced to three and four months, and 
those convicted of uttering seditious cries, to 15 and 
30 days of imprisonment. 

The official journal-has published an imperial de- 
crete which, by the request of the Minister of Justice, 
avnuls the decree of 1851, which gave the govern- 
ment the power of transporting to penal settlements 
are who belong to secret political societies. The 

finister says the power is abolished because it is 
incompatible with a liberal government. 

The Emperor has issued a decree convoking the 
High Court of Justice, before which Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte is to be tried, to meet at Tours on the 
2lst prox. He is to be arraigned first for voluntary 
homicide on Victor Noir, preceded or followed by 
an attempt on the companion of the latter, U. Fou 
ville, and second, for having attempted homicide on 
Fouville. This brings him under the article of the 
penal code in which the punishment prescribed is 
death. In case of extenuating circumstances, the 
Court can lessen the sentence by two degrees. 


Sparin.—In the session of the Cortes on the 14th, 
the government was interrogated as to the urgency 
of a revision of the treaty with England on the 
slave-trade, as slavery is now rejected by the na- 
tional constitution, and the right of search given to 
England by that treaty, leads to vexatious inter- 
ference with Spanish commerce with Africa. The 
Minister of State replied, that by the treaty England 
paid $2,000,000 for the right of search, so it was a 
fair bargain; but the government would inyite 
England to revise the treaty, as Spain will no 
longer countenance or permit the importation of 
negroes. 

‘be Dake of Montpensier had visited Madrid, os 
tensibly incognito, though his presence was generally 
known, and had had interviews with Gen Prim and 
Admiral Topete, the former of whom had opposed, 
and the latter favored, his cause. This circum- 
stance excited much comment and conjecture, al- 
though Gen. Prim assured the Cortes that the visit 
was not on political matters. 


Avstria.—A protest of Austria and other Roman 
Catholic Powers, against the Papal syllabus, is said 
to have beeu transmitted to Rome. 


Swepey.—The Diet has passed a law admitting 
Jews and dissenters from the established church, to 
political rights, and the King has signed it. 


Japan.—Advices from Yokohama to the 24th ult. 
have been received via San Francisco, Information 
had been received from Nagasaki that the govern- 
ment of the Mikado had enforced the departure from 
the main land of 700 native Christians, against the 
unanimous protest of the foreign representatives. 
The telegraph line between Yeddo and Yokohama 
had been completed, the first message having been 
sent over the wires on the 7th ult., and it would 
soon be opened for mercantile purposes. The rice 
crop in the province of Eichesen was a total failure, 
and the government had prohibited the exportation 
of rice from Hioto, except by special license as pro- 
vided by foreign treaties. It was compelled to im- 
port large quantities of rice from Siam and Cochin 
China, to prevent great suffering among the people. 
An embassy is to be sent next summer by Japan to 
the United States, France and England. 


Sourn America.—A new treaty to authorize a 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
has been concluded by the U. 8. Minister, with the 
commissioners of the Colombian government. The 
terms have not been published, but they are said 
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to be more favorable to Colombia than those of the 
former treaty, which was rejected by the Colombian 
Congress. 





Domestic.—The Legislature of Nebraska has rati- 
fied the 15th amendment, with only one negative 
vote in the Senate and four in the House; and that 
of Texas has adopted the 13th, 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. The number of States which bave now rati- 
fied the last-named amendment is 30, the number 
required being 28. New York assumed to revoke 
its ratification, and some doubt has been expressed 
as to the validity of the action of the Indiana Legis- 
lature, a part of the members having absented 
themselves, when the vote was taken, leav- 
ing less than two-thirds of the elected mem- 
bers present; but without these States, the 
ratification is now complete. The proclamation 
announcing the fact will doubtless be issued in a 
few days, when the official notification shall have 
been received from Nebraska, and the Mississippi 
members admitted to Congress. 

A bill to abolish capital punishment failed to pass 
in the Maine Legislature on the 18th inst., the vote 
being 45 yeas to 57 nays, and 49 members absent; 
but a motion to reconsider prevailed, and the friends 
of the measure hoped to succeed in a second 
effort. 

The Superior Court of Ohio, on the 15th inst., 
rendered a decision in the case of the recent action 
of the Board of Education in Cincinnati, in prohibit- 
ing the reading of the Bible in the public schools. 
Application had been made for an injunction to re- 
strain the operation of the resolution passed by the 
Board. Two of the three Judges decided to grant 
the injunction; the other gave a dissenting opinion, 
on the ground that the Board had acted within its 
legal power, and that there was no evidence of offi- 
cial abuse or disregard of individual rights, to jus- 
tify interference by the Court. It is expected that 
the case will be carried to the Supreme Court of 
the State. 

The Legislature of Georgia has elected R. H. 
Whitelv as U. S. Senator for the term ending Third 
month 4th, 1871, Foster Blodgett for the term of 
six years then commencing, and H. B. Farrow for 
the term ending in 1873. The Legislature, on the 
l7th, adjourned to Fourth month lath, subject to 
reassembling at the eall of the Governor if Congress 
admits the members from that State before that 
time. 


Concress.—The Senate, on the 17th, passed the 
bill for the admission of Mississippi, which had 
been previously passed by the House. The Senate 
passed also, during the week ending the 22d inst., 
a bill creating the office of Solicitor for the State 
Department ; the Post Route bill ; one granting lands 
in aid of a railroad in Oregon; the Naval Appro- 
priation and West Point appropriation bills as re- 
ported by conference committees ; a bill for the bet- 
ter security of passengers on steam vessels, requiring 
every such vessel of more than 100 tons to be sup- 
plied with steam pumps for use in case of leaks, 
operated independent of the machinery of the ves- 
sel; and one giving consent to the erection of 
bridge across the Delaware river at Philadelpbia. 
The House passed a bill to re-define a part of the 
boundary between Nebraska and Dakota, and one 
removing political disabilities from a large number 
of persons in the South. A resolution was adopted 
on the 2lst, declaring that the business interest» of 
the country require an increase of the circulating 
medium, and directing the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to report a bill increasing the currency 
to the amount of at least $50,000,000. 





